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Secret History ot the 

Disclosure of the findings of an gimes and finally to result in the large- • i 
inquiry privately ordered by then Sec- .scale escalation of the war under Lyn- 
retary of Defense McNamara into the don Johnson. 1 ■ 

origins and expansions of the U. S. Among the innumerable issues 
role in Vietnam could hardly have raised by what has been revealed so far, ; 
come at a more critical moment. For several deserve urgent attention by the 
this week the Senate will vote on Senate. ; 

whether to legislate U. S. withdrawal The first is that a, "clandestine” war , 
from the conflict or abdicate responsi- was, in effect, begun by the U. S. in 
bility. 1964 and . openly enlarged by the 

In the light of the material already bombing of North Vietnam in 1965, de- ; 
unfolded by the Times in the first spite the judgment of the much-ma- / 
installments of its excerpts from the ligned CIA that these steps would not v 
secret study, the case for decisive Con- catisc "Hanoi ; to retreat, and that the 
; gressional initiative is , clearer than bombing would prove wholly ineffective, 
ever. What many have surmised has • The second is that the music was ; 
now been devastatingly documented, written for the celebrated Gulf of Tonk- 
And the revelations about the past — in resolution long before any real -or al- 
the exploration ends in 19G8 — raise pro- leged incident occurred — and that what 
found new doubts about the present can he read, despite disclaimers, as a 
Administration’s reluctance to set a scenario of provocation had been fash- 
firm timetable for withdrawal and the ioned before the Senate blindly bought 
continued use of massive American the Tonkin story. 

air power to support the strategically The third is that sharp but uurc- , 

- and. morally dubious policy of Vietnam- vealed challenges to the "domino” the- ’ 
ization. . _ ory were voiced by intelligence officials 

The McNamara investigation (in even as that doctrine became the ra- 
which he exposed himself and his as- tionale for widening the war. j 

sociates to serious evidence of dis- The fourth is that the chance of a- - 
sembling) leaves some -large questions peace in Vietnam— presumably based 
unanswered, partly because one key qu "neutralization”— was viewed with 
chapter— the secret diplomacy of the apprehension by Washington as the es- ^ 

, Johnson era— reportedly was not ob- calation of 1965 was launched, 
tained. R.ut what has already been More of the report is still to emerge, 
published dramatizes the degree to Some of its conclusions will invite de- . 
which the American people and the bate from men involved in these events. 
Congress were kept uninformed — or But the impact of the record published 
actively deceived — about the U. S. so far should shake the Senate. It 
role in Vietnam from the time Harry should finally shatter the notion that 
Truman decided we. had j to. support the our elected representatives have no 
French colonialists in. their war against right to question high-level policy deci- ’ 
the Communisu-led Vietminh, - sions made by "well-intentioned” Presi- 

The essential misjudgments, miscal- dents, whether Democratic or Republi- " 
culations. and amoralities embodied in can. It should persuade wavering men 
that decision were to be perpetuated that the moment is at hand for Con- .* 
.under the Eisenhower and Kennedy re- gress to say "enough”— now. 
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" Following are texts of key documents f °^J¥j c l t f gg ? ■ 
storv of the Vietnam war, covering events oj Auguoi, 19 6+, 
Febrvam 1905. the 'period in whicn the bombing °f^ 01 J 
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' ’ ' i ; . c r„i„' ru>nn Rust’ to the United States 

Cablegram from Secretary 0/ Stale Pean Rush to t ■ se -„ { . 

Imbassy in Vientiane. Laos. Aug. 26, 1964, A copy of wu m » . ^ 

So the Commander. in Chief, Pacific. _ . . •> . , • .T,> 


We agree with your assessment of 
importance SAR operations that An 
America pilots can play critically mi- ■ 
portrait rolq, and SAR efforts, should not 
discriminate between rescuing Ameri- 
cans, Thais and Lao. You are also heie- 
by granted as requested discretionary 
authority to use AA pilots m 1 2c 
for SAR operations’ when you consider 
this indispensable rpt indispensable to 

success of operation and with under- 
standing that you will seek advance 
Washington authorization wherevei sit- 
uation permits. ■ • ' ,. a . 

At same time, v/e believe time has 
come to review scope and. control ar- 
rangements for T-2S operations extend- 
ing into future. Such a review is especi- 
ally indicated view fact that these op- 
‘ orations more or less automatically im- 
pose demands for use of US personne 
in SAR operations. Moreover, increased 
-AA capability dearly means possibilities 
of loss somewhat increased, and cacii 
loss with accompanying SAR operations 
involves chance of escalation from one 
action to another in ways that may not 


be desirable in wider picture. On other 
side v/e naturally recognize f-28 opera- 
tions are vital both for their military 


and that sue 
precondition 
ference. Que: 
ritovial gains 
vided they c 
practice bra 
! equilibrium ? 

I no longer m 
i Lao withdra 
tion to 3.4-n 
fact though 
cur red to So 
is also touc 
•to Butler. (: 

. Souvanna a 
PDJ with dr 
evitably ins 
gains, and 
arrangemcn 
* present fa 
; division.' I 
were to be 
best be don 

it might be used by souvanna as oat-gam 


tions are vital _ bat 1 101 ^ counter m obtaining satisfaction on 

and psychological cffeOs o{ ^ othor condition that he attend con 

negotiating “ Request your view ;fercnce as head of Laotian Government. 
Souvanna s posK.o, - factors would Remaining condition would be cease- 
W f L ; i C r r cm in; 1 re du c t ioiO n 'seal e of op- fire! While under present conditions 

efations and-or dropping of some of cease-fire might not be of net advantage 
better-defended targets. (Possible exten- ^ Souvanna — wo are thinking primarily 
sion T-28 operations to Panhandle \ . of operations— -Patliet Lao would 

be separate issue and will be coveied o^ !, nsl5t on 5t . if s0( Souvanna 

by sept cl.) * , ef _. j coidd press for- effective ICC policing of 

-'On central problem our undeistm - - j irc Lattei . could be of importance 

ing is that Thai in upcoming period. , ; 

strictly controlh d y J inedible] in . - 3 Above is written with thought in 

mand . »'?■,,£ t is not true ,-nind that Polish proposals [one word il- , 

effective control, but tiiat tms not e ff cc .ti V clv collapsed and that 

of Lao pilots. We ^ve mif csston 1 altci legible] e - c J G ‘ neva [wordil- 
not really under any kind p. firm con P^mes co wJU n0 do ubt 


Request your evaluation and recom- 
mendations as to futuie scop^ T 28 1 
erations - and your comments as 

to whether our impressions present con- 


pressures uumwiMv , 

legible] conference and will, no coubt 
be intensified by current crisis brought 
on by DRV naval attacks. Conference on 
Laos might be useful safety valve for 
these generalized pressures while at 


loss witn accompany™ w iT K^^ScS‘w& steps ^ t „e providing some deterrent to 

involves chance of escalation from one ™f“ w “ L to tighten this. escalation of hostilities on tha. pait or 

Km to another in ways that may not. could be tak.n ig ... . thc .-front.” We would mas t that .con,, 

m +*0 o ^ •vrsj Terence be limited to Laos and believe. 

1 QiT u yl 1 IlL 0 3, S S 'Sf that it could in fact be so limited, if 

XVtl Sh yuciy tu V lUiUcU^ necessary by 6ur withdrawing from the 

•sr^ * 0 i 0 / r T ‘conference room if any other _ 

On Desirability- of JLcios brought w , as we m in i96i ,-f ” ^ 

CtiU , -AA(S, t y v-.* .. discussions on other topics could not bo 

. ' ; : r V ■ l ' • ' ' , ! ! avoided but we see no 'great difficulty 

Cablegram from Secretary of State Rush to thc United States Embassy thin: venue for informal corridor 
in Laos A»" 7 1964 . Copies were also sent, with a request for comment, to discussion vdth PL, DRV, and Cluconn 
the American missions in London, Paris, Saigon, Bangkok, Ottawa, Neu- I ei u coukl bc valuable at this ]uncture. 

Moscow, Pnompenh and Hong Kong, and to the Pacific command and ine 4. In considering this course of action, 

mission' at the Unftcrf Notions. . .. ■ ' ' SdAJ Jo'S t X 

objective m Laos is to stabilize the situa- }? w rh^ rnmnumist side which wc do in power in Vientiane. We gather that 
tion again, if possible within framework tion • t j “ 0 t0 c j en i w ith. ; answer to first question is probably yes 
of thc 19C2 Geneva settlement. Essen- j umiTnow^Souvanna-s and our po- but we are much more dubious about 

men tor m iUtn^Ly awi WW JsISiPPSO-P-l 601R0003003501 24-7 
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By Murrey Harder 
and Chalmers M. Roberts \ 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

The Johnson administration 


A National Security Action 
Memorandum of March 17 
1964, presumably the result of 
a presidential decision, sot out 
both the administration's po- 


pl a nned for major ^ American jj^icEtl aims and the basis for 
military action against North its military planning. A cable 
Vietnam nearly five months bev £C nt three days later by the 
fore the 1064. Tonkin Gulf in- president to Henry Cabot 
cidont, according io secret gov-; Lodge, then the American am 
eminent documents made pub- bnssador in Saigon, 
tic yesterday by The New York, nates his intentions. - 
Times. I The memorandum says that 

These plans were made, the 1 “we seek an independent non- 
documents show, at a ’ time Communist South Vietnam" 


action' 1 ' then was "premature." 
Mr. Johnson offered as one 
reason that statement that 
“we expect a showdown be- 
tween the Chinese and Soviet 
Communist parties and action 
against the North will be more 
practicable after than before a 
showdown." 

The President also told 
ibuini-! Lodge that part of his job 
' then was “knocking down the 
idea of neutralization” of Viet- 
nam, an idea advanced by 
then French President Charles 


when the United .States al-jbut “do not require that it ( j c Gaulle, “wherever it rears 


ready was directing clandes- 
tine sabotage operations in the 
North. 

* Two months before the at- 
tack on. two American destroy; 
ers in the Gulf of Tonkin on 
Aug. 2 and 4, 1964, the admin- 
istration sent a Canadian dip- 
lomat, J. Blair Seaborn, on a a a 
secret mission to Hanoi where j ( Jan Suage 
he 


serve as a Western base or as 
a member of a Western alli- 
ance, South Vietnam must be 
free, however, to accept out- 


ils ugly lie ad and on this point 
I think that nothing is more 
important than to stop neutral- 
ist talk wherever we can by 


side assistance as required to whatever means we can." 
maintain its security.” multlng contingency 

Repeating language from a planJ1 i llg j s shown in several 
McNamara memorandum of f i nP , irnP 


March 


16 to- the 
in 


President ■ 


documents. But other docu- 


ments also show that as early 
part drawn in; as jj CC( 21, 1963, a memoran- 
is quoted as telling lTe-u l r u '“ from « memorandum to j dum from McNamara to Tresi- 
mier Pham Van Dong that “in 5f c ^ a, ? a i a . 0,1 ' 4tn ' , 
the 'event of escalation (of the JJl® chnmnnn i I 0 , 
war) the greatest devastation i 01 . utafr, Gen. M. xw^ll 

would result for the D.E.V. ^ J a.vlor) the National >.sv- 

(North Vietnam) itself.” ^ ln / y . , Counci1 .?. ocu ™ c ', nt . r . R ‘ 

• It was the Tonkin incident fl ? ct ; s 1 ! e Prevailing belief m 
— called totally unprovoked by ' V1 f *• J B seu !. RW ?, 1 , 

the administration-'-which led had cal, ed the "domino efrect 
Congress on Aug. 7, 193-1, to 01 the loss of South \ ietnam. 
pass a resolution declaring Unless the objective » 
that the United States wa g ach, eved in South Vietnam, it 
“prepared, as the President di- ^ "almost all of Southeast 
reels, 4o take all 


Asia will probably fall tmor 
Communist dominance” or ac- 


ne cess ary 

steps, including the use of , , , _ . , . . 

armed force," to assist South cormnoaate to Communism 

* -- r rVi/-» T)Vi il i nni ti ee if irrnc 


Vietnam. It was on this resolu- 
tion that President Johnson 
subsequently leaned heavily to 
Widen the war. 


The Philippines, it v/as 
judged, “would become shaky” 
and “the threat to India on 
the west, Australia and New 
Zealand to the South, and Tai- 


Ihe documents arc part of a \ wan Korea, and Japan to the 
.rnulti-vohmied collection of north won]d b e greatly in- 
iiecords and comments assern- cre ascd” 
bled imoer the direction of j qq ie policy decision, « then, 
then oecretary of Defense was to “prepare immediately 
liS. McNamara. The' tn hp in u nnstllnn mi 72 hours’ 

bulk 


-Robe 

of the documents . dis- 
closed thus far by the Times 
are of military origin but in- 
clude some White House and 
State Department papers that 
reached the Pentagon. Other 
documents were only alluded 
to or quoted from in the news- 
paper's story. 


Approved For _ 

“ -ground 


to be in a. position on 72 hours' 
notice to initiate the full 
range of Laotian and Cambo- 
dian 'border control actions’ " 
as well as “the 'retaliatory ac- 
tions’ against North Vietnam 
and. to be in a position on 30 
days' notice to initiate the pro- 
gram of 'graduated overt mili- 
tary pressure’ against North 
Vietnam . . 

The President’s cable to 
Lodge says that “our planning 
for action against the North is 

001703/04 
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dent Johnson referred to 
“plans for covert action into 
North Vietnam” that “present 
m wide variety of sabotage and 
psychological operations" that 
should “provide maximum 
pressure with minimum risk." 

This clandestine program 
became “Operation Plan 34- 
A," launched on Feb. 1, 1964. 
It was described in a National 
Security memorandum the 
next month as “a modest 'cov- 
ert" program operated by 
South Vietnamese (and a few 
Chinese Nationalist) — a pro- 
gram so limited that it is un- 
likely to have any significant 
effect ..." 

One source yesterday said, 
in retrospect, that these covert 
operations were in fact “very 
modest- —and highly unsuccess- 
ful.” But they came to have 
profound significance in the 
Tonkin Gulf incident. Mc- 
Namara, even in 19 G 6 testi- 
mony reexamining the 1964 
Tonkin affair, professed to 
know little about the plan 34- 
A operations. He told Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. W. Ftilbright (D- 
Ark.) that they were carried 
out by South Vietnamese 
against the North, “utilizing to 
some degree U.S, equipment." 

“I can’t describe the exact 

happy to try to obtain the in- 
formation for you." 


'It was charged by then Sen 
Wayne Morse (D-Orc.) that th 
South Vietnamese attacks or 
North Vietnamese forces li- 
the Gulf of Tonkin caused th 
North Vietnamese to fire upon] 
U.S. destroyers Maddox and C. 
Turner Joy. McNamara, iu| 
1968; told the Senate commit- 
tee, however, that it was' 
"monstrous" to insinuate that 
the United Stales “induced 
the incident" as an “excuse" 
to take retaliatory action. The 
retaliatory action v/as the 
opening rounds, of U.S. bomb- 
; ing attacks upon North Vie t- 
| nam. 

i According to the information 
disclosed by the Times, the 
Plan 34- A operations against 
the North during 1934 ranged 
from U-2 spy plane flights tol/ 
parachuting sabotage and psv- \ 
choiogical warfare teams into 
the North Vietnamese citizens, 
sea-launched commando raids 
on rail and highway bridges 
and bombardment of coastal 
installations by PT boats. 7 

These attacks were de- 
scribed as being under the 
Saigon control of Gen. Paul D. 
Harldns, then chief of the U.S. 
military assistance command, 
with joint planning by the 
South Vietnamese who carried 
out the operations themselves ; 
or with “hired personnel." j 

• Even before these covert op- > 

; ©rations began, however, the! 

! U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were ‘ 
reported recommending “in- 
creasingly bolder actions" in- 
cluding “aerial bombing of 
key North Vietnamese tar- 
gets" and use of “United ( 
States forces as necessary hi; 
direct actions against North 
Vietnam.” 

After the August, 1864, Gulf 
of Tonkin breakthrough to 
more open U.S. involvement 
in the fighting, the published 
documentation shows . recom- 
mendations for considerably 
expanded covert operations 
against the North. 

A memorandum prepared 
for Assistant Secretary of 
State William P. Bundy shows 
that part of the clandestine 
operations against the North 
were suspended immediately 
“after the first Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident" on Aug. 2, 1964, but 
that “successful maritime and 
airborne operations” were car- 
ried out in October. 

The documents discuss clan- 
destine operations carried out 
not only from South Vietnam 
but from Laos, against North 
Vietnam and against enemy- 

OOrU ) 
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Progressive American involve- 
ment in Indochina developed 
with far greater intensity than 
public statements under four ad- 
ministrations acknowledged, 
leading to a “provocation strate- 
gy” in late 1934 under President 
Lyndon Johnson. 

That is a prime thesis of a 
secret and massive study on 
US involvement in Southeast 
Asia that was made three years 
ago by the Pentagon under or- . 
Uers of Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara. The bulk of 
the 2.5-million word study has 
been obtained by the New York 
Times. A series of articles on 
the study began • yesterday in 
that paper. 

The study itself encompasses 
American policy in Indochina 
from the end of World War II to 
May 1968, when the Paris peace 
talks began. 

In his column yesterday, James 

Heston said that “in the 
light of these documents (the 
Nixon administration’s with- 
drawal seems) almost innocent 
compared to the deceptive and 
stealthy American involvement 
in the war under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson.” 

McNamara commissioned the 
study in June 1967, during a tune 
of personal disenchantment with 
the war. The project took a year 
to complete and The Times calls 
it a “vast and highly unusual 
report of government self- 
analysis.” 

A team of 80 to 40 government 
officcials, civilian and military, 
made the study, which runs to 
nearly 40 volumes. It was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1968, after 
McNamara’s departure, and 
was “acknowledged” as com- 
pleted but without endorsement 
by Asst. Secretary Paul C. 
Warnke, and then forwarded to 
the next defense secretary Clark 

Clifford. , ., 

Though the study ranges wide- ( 

ly to explain events, The Times. 

said in the first installment of its 
report, it makes no summary 
effort to put the blame for the 
war on any single adniinis’stra- 
lion or to find fault with individ- 
ual efforts. . 

Though called by the Times a 
far from complete study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions and specific 
findings are included: 


© The course of American poli- 
cy was “set” by the Truman 
administration’s decision to give 
military aid to France in her 
colonial war against the Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh. 
o The Eisenhower administra- 
tion had a “direct role in the 
ultimate breakdown of the Gene- 
va settlement” for Indochina in 
1954 by its decision to rescue 
South Vietnam from a Commu- 
nist takeover and the attempt to 
undermine the new Communist 
regime in North Vietnam. 

© A policy of “limited-risk gam- 
ble” inherited by the Kennedy 
administration was transformed 
into a “broad commitment” that 
left President Johnson with a 
choice between more war or 
withdrawal. 

o Though Johnson was reluc- 
tant and hesitant to make the 
final decision, his administration 
intensified the covert warfare 
against North Vietnam and be- 
gan planning in the spring of 

1964 to wage overt war. The de- 
cision carne, the Times report- 
ed, a full year before the John- 
son administration publicly re- 
vealed the depth of its involve- 
ment and its fear of defeat. 

© Growing clandestine military 
pressure through 1964 by the 
United States and tiie expanding 
bombing of North Vietnam in 

1965 were begun despite the 
judgement of the government’s 
intelligence community that the 
measures would not cause Hanoi 
to cease its support of the Viet 
Cong in the South and that the 
bombing was judged to be mili- 
tarily ineffective within a few 
months of its inception. 

© The American political, mili- 
tary, and psychological stakes in 
Southeast Asia were built during 
these four succeeding adminis- 
trations often more deeply than 
they realized at the time. 

Goal Was Containment 

The Pentagon study suggests 
that the predominant American 
interest was at first containment 
of communism and later the de- 
fense of the power, influence, 
and prestige of the United 
States— in both stages irrespec- 
tive of conditions in Vietnam it- 
self. 

Although the study provides 
much new information about the 


roles of senior officials of both 
parties and “a whole generation 
of military commanders, the 
Times _ notes . that it displays 
“many inconsistencies and lacks 
a single all-embracing summa- 
ry.” 

The study emerged as amid-- 
dle-echelon and -official view off 
the war, incorporating material i 
from top-level files of the De- 1 
fense Department and papers 
from the White House, State De-, / 
partment, the Central IntelliJ/1 
gence Agency, and the Joint 7 
Chiefs of Staff. The 
researchers— many of whom had 
helped develop or carry out poli- 
cies they were asked* to evalu- 
ate— did not have access to the 
complete files of the pareidents 
or to all memorandums of their, 
conversations and ‘decisions. The 
copy of the study abtained by 
The Times — only 6 to 15 ever 
were printed, according to var- 
ious accounts— lacks a section 
on secret diplomacy during the 
| Johnson administration. 

Debate Recorded " " 


“Throughout the narrative,” ' 
The Times reports, “there is 
ample evidence of vigorous, 
even acrimonious, debate within 
the government— far more than 
Congress, the press and the 
public were permitted to discov- 
er from official pronounce- 
ments.” 

The study and the extensive 
documentation appended show 
also that once the basic objec- 
tive of policy was set, the inter- 
nal debate over Vietnam from 
1 1950 until mid-1967 dealt almost 
! entirely with. how to reach these 
objectives rather than with the 
basic direction of policy, 
i The government— especially 
during the 1960s, was confident 
that American power or even 
the threat of its use would bring 
the war under control. 

In addition, as -some top policy 
makers came to question the 
American policy during 1967, the 
Pentagonreport shows, policy 
papers began seeking to limit 
not only the military strategies 
but began to worry about the 
impact of hte war on American 
society. 


Absurdity Seen 

John T. McNaughton in May, 
1967 wrote McNamara: “The 
feeling is that we are trying to 
impose some U.S. image on dis- 
tant peoples we cannot under- 
stand (any more than we can 
the younger generation here at; 
home), and that we are carrying 
the thing to absurd lengths ... 

Three years before, Mc- 
Naughton had been one of the 
principal planners of the an wai 
against Hanoi. 

Among the subsidiary themes 
in the Pentagon study was that 
the American intelligence com- 
munity repeatedly provided poli- 
cy makers with what proved to 
bo accurate warnings that de- 
sired goals either were unattain- 
able or like to provoke costly 
reactions from the enemy. De- 
spite occasional intelligence 
lapses, the study gives a gener- 
ally favorable assessment of the 

CIA and other intelligence agen- 

Ci The study found also that the 
United .States over the years be- 
came so heavily commitleed to 
, the regime of the moment in | 

South Vietnam and so fearful of 
instability that it was unable to 
persuade the South Vietnamese 
to make political and economic 
reforms that Americans felt 
were unecessary to win the alle- 
giance of the Saigon citizens. 
Questions Unanswered 
The Pentagon researchers 
found no conclusive answers to 
some of the . most controversial 
questions about the war, such 
as: Who took the lead in pre- 
venting Vietnam elections in, 
1956 required by the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954 — the Americans 
or Ngo Dinh Diem; Would Presi- 
dent Kennedy, had he lived, 
have led the United States into 
full-scale ground warfare or an 
air war against the North as 
President Johnson did; was 
McNamara dismissed for oppos- 
ing administration strategy m 
mid-1967 or did he ask to be 
relieved because of disenchant- 
ment with U.S. policy. ’ 

In The Times’ second article 
appearing today, the newspaper 
reports that a “general” consen- 
that air attacks against the 


Isus 
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; North probably would have to be 
launched was reached at a 
White House strategy meeting in 
September, 1964, just after the 
Gulf of Tonkin attacks, 

Affected by Campaign 

. The administration consensus 
on bombing, The Times says, 
came at the height of the presi- 
dential election campaign be- 
tween Johnson and Sen. Barry 
Gold-water, whose advocacy of 
full-scale air attacks had be- 
come a" major issue. ; 

“That such a consensus had 
been reached as early as Sep- 
tember is a major disclosure of 
the Pentagon study,” says The 
Times. 

The air war against North 
Vietnam began in February 
1965, just after Johnson began 
his own term as president. 

The study says th t “from the 
September meeting forward, 

there was little basic disagree- 
ment among the principals (sen- 
ior policy makers) .-on the need 
for military operations against 
the North. What prevented ac- 
tion for the time being was a set 
•of tactical considerations,” The 
Times said; • 

Image Stressed 

The first tactical considera- 
tion; The Times quotes the study 
as saying, was that “the Presi- 
dent was in the midst of an 
election campaign in which he 
was presenting himself as the 
candidate of reason and re- 
straint as opposed to the quixot- 
ic Barry Goldwater.” 

A memo from the Joint Chiefs 
in August, 1964, the study says, 
was the first appearance of a 
“provocation strategy” that; was 

to be discussed at the September 
planning session at the White 
House where the pro-bombing 
consents was reached. 

This involved — in the words 
of the Pentagon study -- “delib- 
erate attempts to provoke 
(North Vietnam): into taking ac- 
tions which could then be am 
swered by a systematic U,S. air 
campaign.” 

President Johnson in a Texas 
speech on August 29 — less than 
two weeks before the September 
meeting — said that . . we 
think it is better to lose 200 men 
than to lose 200,000. For that 
reason we have tried very care- 
fully to restrain ourselves and 
not to enlarge the war.” ; 

. In February 1965, Operation 
Rolling Thunder — - a sustained 
air war — was ordered. 
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